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hinking about broadening 


your market? 


Canco can help you add a new product to 
your line in several different ways. For example: 

Canco suggested to a cereal manufacturer that 
he use his by-product as a constituent of canned 
dog food. 

For a chocolate milk drink, it was Canco that 
developed a packing procedure and special clos- 
ing equipment. 

These are only two recent examples of Canco’s 
helpful, down-to-earth service to packers. 


Other Aspects 


Service at Canco is no mouthy word. It begins 
with expert advice on soil and what to grow and 
where to grow it. 


It includes top-notch engineering and equip- 


ment service in your plant. 


It continues with the most up-to-date knowl- 
edge in filling ... closing ... in containers ... in 
labeling . . . and in consumer recipes. 


Canco helps the resale of your products through 
nutrition research, home economic education, 
and through publicity to the medical profession. 


But Most Important — 


In addition, Canco has a large group of trouble- 
shooters on instant call. If any mechanical or 
processing emergency arises during the season, 
you can get it remedied quick—with a minimum 
of down-time. 


In 1948 alone, Canco made more than 25,000 
service calls to iron out kinks for packers. 


Canco supplies the canner with more and better service 
than any other can manufacturing company. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


COMPLETE 


FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘““Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 


"| wouid not take $1,000.00 for my 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound copy if could not get another.” 


Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 
All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure . ... 
e Fruits e Vegetables e Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices e Butters e¢ Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, _ 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 

Published and Copyrighted By 
Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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Want something extra in sales service? Need 
expert help in solving a technical canning 
problem? Then call on Continental! 


Continental has thirty-six can manufacturing 
plants, thirty sales offices and a laboratory 
staffed by over two-hundred scientists and 
technicians. We have a top-flight cannery 
equipment department and fourteen field 
research offices spread across the nation. We'd 
like to put these facilities to work for you 
right now. | 


You'll like doing business with Continental. 
We have the manufacturing capacity, the 
experience, the knowledge and most impor- 
tant, the wide-awake progressive spirit you 
want in a supplier. Let Continental bring you 
the “best in products” and the “best in service” 
and you’ll know why packers are saying: “You 
can’t beat Continental as a dependable source 
of supply.” 


AND YOU CAN'T BEAT CANS 
FOR CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY AND PROTECTION 


The tin can is king in the 
processed food field. Be- 
cause, in. addition to cutting 
operating costs, cans are un- 
breakable and cost less to 
ship. They’re lighter, require 
no special packing and they 
can be stacked higher in 
freight cars and warehouses 
with perfect safety. 


CONTINENTAL Can 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIL. 


Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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EDITORIAL 


& P CASE—The following letter was placed on 
our desk just as we squared off for an editorial 
on this very subject. 
Wisconsin, October 24, 1949 
Dear Mr. Judge: 

Whoever wrote the item that was written in the Canning 
Trade September 26 issue must be sour on the A& P. We don’t 
think that there are many canners who hope that the govern- 
ment will win the suit it started against the A & P. 

It must be an inefficient canner or one who is envious of the 
efficient management of the A & P who makes such statements. 
We have sold to the A& P for many years and can truthfully 
say that our dealings with them have been to our entire satis- 
faction. 

If A&P must be broken up because they are efficient in their 
operations, then all corporations who are big and efficient will be 
subject to the same treatment. Yet, it is the big corporations 
and capital that has made our country what it is today, and 
made it possible for the consumer to buy good quality products 
for less money. 


With kindest regards and best wishes. 


That is the full text of the letter. Only the author’s 
name is withheld. He is a canner of long experience, 
known and loved by all of the Wisconsin Trade and in 
many other states as well. He has both feet on the 
ground and his judgment is highly respected. His let- 
ter indicates to us that more canners than we thought 
feel the same as he does. Because of this and because 
the editor of another well known journal serving this 
field has expressed himself in much the same vein, and 
further because we are firmly convinced that, though 
honestly and sincerely held, these views are not in the 
best interests of the canning industry we feel an obli- 
gation to our subscribers to express ourselves to the 
contrary. 


So much for personalities, with no offense intended 
or implied. Let’s consider the case: A & P contends 
that it is being sued by the government, because it is 
efficient, because it “regularly undersells competing re- 
tailers and says that the firm is big because the Ameri- 
can people have made it big. Except that this is not 
the basis of the government’s suit, there is an element 
of truth in these assertions. If they represented the 
whole truth, then any attempt to break up this system 
would be contrary to the public interest. 


What then is the basis of the government’s suit? 
There are no new charges in the government’s recent 
civil action. The government merely charges activity 
of which A & P has already been found guilty and for 
which it has paid fines ($175,000.00). The purpose 
of this suit is to prevent continuation of these same 
harmful activities by making the seven operating divi- 
sions of A & P (850 Stores ea.) actually independent 
units. It does not call for the closing of a single store 
or the elimination of any employees. 


CHARGES—Some of the predatory practices uncov- 
ered by the courts include the following: 

Buying—1. Threatening to boycott manufacturers 

who would not grant them special allowances and 
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rebates not available to other manufacturers. It 
threatened to enter the manufacturing field of those 
who refused. Rental was charged for shelf space 
and wall space, newspaper advertising space was 
contracted for at cost plus 100% for A& P. A few 
packages placed anywhere in the store other than it’s 

regular place was termed display to the tune of a 5% 

rebate. A particular canned juice was bought by the 

firm at 15 to 20° below the prices paid by other 
grocers. One canning company contributed $175,000 

a year for advertising allowance alone. In the years 

1939 through 1941, these rebates to A & P totaled 

2014 million dollars. The courts found that preda- 

tory discounts and other practices amounted to 

22.15% of A & P’s total profits in 1939; 22.47% in 

1940 and 24.59% in 1941. Manufacturers making 

these concessions were forced to raise prices to 

other grocery outlets thus raising the prices to the 
majority of consumers who buy from other than 

A & P stores. 

Meanwhile, the position of the independent retail- 
er was made completely untenable. No matter how 
efficient, a merchant can not possibly sell product 
after product year after year in competition to retail 
prices below the actual cost to him. 

So much for buying practices. Although the Robin- 
son Patman Law and the Clayton act outlaw such prac- 
tices, many American businessmen have a habit of 
winking at them. They smack of horse trading—driv- 
ing a hard bargain—for which American business is 
famous. If a fellow is dumb enough or weak enough 
to fall for these ruses, then that’s his tough luck, they 
hold.—Maybe so but nevertheless we can easily see 
how such practices tend to promote monopoly and 
work to the disadvantage of the majority. 


Selling Practices—2. But when we look at some of 
the selling practices of this giant, as brought out in 
the courts, even the most calloused observer is 
shocked. According to the record, A & P charged 
local store managers the full weight or retail value 
of stocks received. So well did these managers per- 
form that they not only did not show the normal 
loses from shrinkage, spoilage, breakage, pilferage, 
etc. but actually returned to their bosses, in a 7 year 
period, stock gain profits of $21,000,000, or an aver- 

age of $3,000,000 a year. That’s efficiency with a 

capital S. 

With all of these advantages—price rebates, profit 
from manufacturing operations, interest on invest- 
ments, stock gains—it is a simple matter for an or- 
ganization with thousands of retail units throughout 
the country to drive out local competition by systematic 
planned losses in certain areas. And this is exactly 
what A & P stands convicted of doing. Figures pre- 
pared by the firm itself and placed in evidence at the 
criminal trial showed that A & P operated as many as 
30% of all of its stores at a net loss—in given stores 


(Continued on page 6) 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners 
with problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology 
of food, including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely 
invited to submit their questions to the authors—Address: 
“Technologically Speaking” c/o this publication. 


PACKING DRIED BEANS 


With the major seasonal packs of 1949 now in cans, many 
packers have started or are contemplating their pack of dried 
items. In recent years there has been increased interest in the 
dried bean packs, other than pork and beans. White kidney 
beans are being packed and distributed in those sections of our 
large metropolitan areas that have a sizable Italian population. 
Light and dark red kidney beans are being canned by a sub- 
stantial number of packers. Others are packing lima beans, 
some in brine and others in a sauce that colors the bean a 
golden yellow. 

Over the years there has been a gradual change in the styles 
of the bean packs and in the actual packing methods. Originally 
most kidney beans were packed in brine. Then a granulated 
sugar, salt and water packing medium was used. Sometimes 
molasses, refiners syrup or dark brown sugar were substituted 
for the granulated sugar to give the bean a distinctive flavor 
and color. Then some packers started to use a complete sauce 
containing onions, whole or ground spices, salt and a sweetening 
agent. Spice oils were gradually substituted for the whole or 
ground spice and dehydrated powdered onions offered a welcome 
respite to the peeling and chopping of whole onions. Today a 
large number of packers are merely adding salt and a sweeten- 
ing agent to water and then a bag of a dry mix which contains 
the spices, onions and condimental agents. The greater part 
of the measuring, weighing and multi storage of spices has 
been eliminated. 


There are three general packing procedures now in vogue for 
handling kidney beans. In some instances packers are using 
some modified combination of the methods, descriptions of which 
follow: 


1. Soaking Method 


Most packers soak the clean, de-stoned beans in cold water 
for ten to twelve hours during which the beans absorb approxi- 
mately their original weight of water. Soaking is carried out 
in metal drums, waxed barrels, wooden tanks, metal tanks or 
tanks of glass lined steel. Efforts are made to minimize labor 
by loading the soaking tanks mechanically and discharging them 
through flumes directly to the picking tables or blanchers. The 
mechanical handling should be smooth, otherwise with large 
beans there is a tendency for the skins to be cracked and sloughed. 
This results in an undue number of split and halved beans in 
the can. 

The time necessary for soaking the beans is dependent upon 
the original moisture content of the beans and the temperature 
of the soaking water. Beans high in moisture content absorb 
water rapidly and are less susceptible to splitting than beans 
that are low in moisture. The storage of such beans however 
must be of short duration and restricted to well ventilated ware- 
houses to prevent the development of musty beans. Although 
there are some slight advantages in handling beans of high 
moisture content the freight rates of today are too high to pay 
on water. After blanching, picking and washing the beans are 
filled mechanically into cans, sauce is added and the cans sealed. 
With unthickened sauce the beans may be processed in accor- 
dance with the schedule of Bulletin 26L. At 240° F this recom- 
mends the following: 

No. 2 Cans 
No. 10 Cans 


....45 minutes 
70 minutes 


Actually most packers exceed these processes so that the beans 
may be soft enough for direct consumption. 

2. Long Blanching Method 

In a substantial number of plants the clean, de-stoned beans 
are run over sorting belts to remove defective beans and are 
then fed uniformly into the blancher. In some instances long 
rotary blanchers, rotary blanchers in tandem or dual pipe blan- 
chers are used. The purpose is the same in all cases to get a 
quick “swell” of the beans. The amount of actual water absorp- 
tion must be controlled in order to secure uniformity in the final 
fill of the can. The length of the blanch varies from about ten 
to thirty minutes in the plants using this system. After blanch- 
ing the beans are washed, filled mechanically and diluted sauce 
added to fill the can to capacity. After closing the cans are 
“random filled” into process crates. Most packers process the 
cans for a period of time at 215-222° F to promote complete 
swelling of the beans before bringing the retort to 240° F for the 
sterilizing process. 

This process has ‘he advantage of low labor cost through 
elimination of soaking, icxibility in that it may be started at 
any time and a slight quality improvement of product due to 
the fact that the initial soaking of the beans is in sauce rather 
than in water. It has the disadvantage of lowered retort capa- 
city through “random filling” of the cans in the crates and from 
the longer process that is required. 

3. No soak—No blanch 

This process is only in limited use as it has been found some- 
what difficult to obtain a finished product that is as uniform in 
color and fill as that produced by the two preceding methods. 
With very careful control of all variables an acceptable product 
may result. 

The clean, de-stoned beans are run over a sorting table, the 
beans ave washed and then filled directly into the can. A diluted 
sauce is added and the cans closed. The cans are filled into 
crates jumble fashion. The processing is carried on similar to 
method 2 with the exception that the initial low temperature 
processing at 214-220° F is usually of greater duration. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 5) 

not for a month or a year but literally year after 
year. In 1936 for instance, 22.35‘% of the 3,467 stores 
then operating at a loss had been operating continuous- 
ly at a loss for four years. When the competition is 
milked dry the loss areas are of course shifted. Thus 
the octopus grows as the competition is systematically 
eliminated. 

Efficiency? Yes of a sort but not the kind we like to 
brag about. Sure thing, we want big companies if for 
no other reason than to keep us little fellows on our 
toes. We could start a book here and now about the 
many fine performances of large companies within our 
industry. Our correspondent likes to do business with 
A & P. So no doubt do other canners. Despite vol- 
umes of damaging evidence to the contrary, it is no 
doubt possible to do a legitimate business with this 
firm. The actual mechanics, however, will no doubt al- 
ways remain top drawer secrets. 

WELL DONE—Every canner in the country should 
be interested in learning how California canners 
tackled the waste problem, for waste disposal is a 
problem common to all areas. As more and more state 
legislatures pass restrictive measures, the time within 
which canners (and others) must do something about 
stream pollution, is running out fast. Turn the page 
and read how California canners are not only studying 
the disposal problem in a big way but how they are also 
studying the possible utilization of the waste. The re- 
results, when they are available, should also prove in- 
teresting and helpful to all canners. 
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CALIFORNIA CANNERS TACKLE WASTE PROBLEM 


Canners, growers, and government 
scientists teamed up this past canning 
season in a unique pilot-plant study of 
a vital industry problem: effective dis- 
posal and utilization of cannery fruit 
and vegetable waste. The collaborators: 
members of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, peach growers and canners of 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board, and 
scientists of the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The place: 
the Canners League of California Ex- 
perimental Waste Utilization Plant lo- 
cated just off Bayshore Highway, San 
Jose, California. 


The San Jose experiment was the lat- 
est of a long line of projects of Cali- 
fornia canners to lick the cannery waste 
problem. As far back as 1939, the 
members of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia sponsored research on waste dis- 
posal. In 1941, the League employed 
L. C. Macabee, sanitary engineer of Palo 
Alto, California, to survey the problem 
further and to make recommendations. 
From these beginnings canner efforts in 
this field have continued to the present 
time. 


For many years, the Western Regional 
Research Laboratory at Albany, Cali- 
fornia, has been conducting laboratory 
experiments on utilization of fruit and 
vegetable wastes. Before the war their 
scientists were seeking uses for juice 
from asparagus butts and the pulp or 
fibre waste of asparagus. The Labora- 
tory has also worked for several years 
with a pear cannery in Olympia, Wash- 


Some idea of the scale of the pilot studies on cannery waste 
utilization may be gained from the partial view of the plant 
above. Equipment shown includes hopper and elevator, evapora- 
tors, mixing tanks and cooling tower. Bag press in foreground 
was not part of the process but was used to prepare special 


sample lots for spray residue tests. 
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ington, in pilot-scale tests of a process 
for making feed yeast from pear waste 
juice. This work has led to broader 
studies of the separation of fruit can- 
nery wastes into usable by-products. 

The pilot-plant operation at San Jose 
offered an excellent opportunity to bring 
together the various groups working in 
California on the cannery waste prob- 
lem, and to test their cumulative experi- 
ence—laboratory and otherwise—in a 
going concern. How this experiment 
started is quite a story. 


HOW THE EXPERIMENT STARTED 


In October, 1948, fourteen canning 
firms in the San Jose area formed an 
association called the Santa Clara 
County Canners Association. One of the 
chief purposes of the group was to 
tackle the cannery waste disposal prob- 
lem in the San Jose area. The theory 
was that such problems were approached 
more logically on a local basis. 


To evaluate properly the various pro- 
posals presented for the disposal and 
utilization of cannery waste, the Santa 
Clara County Canners Association at an 
early date organized a Technical Com- 
mittee of expert food technologists from 
the various canner members. It was 
this Committee that first discussed with 
the Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory a tentative proposal for a joint in- 
vestigation of waste utilization methods. 
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As negotiations progressed it became 
evident that the experiment would be 
of such magnitude and of such great 
interest to the entire fruit and vegetable 
canning industry that it should have the 
backing and sponsorship of the Canners 
League of California. The membership 
of this organization represents over 86 
per cent of the fruit and vegetable can- 
ning industry of California. Accord- 
ingly, on June 13, 1949, the proposal was 
placed before the Waste Disposal Com- 
mittee of the League, and subsequently 
before its Board of Directors, after a 
favorable recommendation by the Com- 
mittee. 


The League decided to undertake the 
pilot-plant research at San Jose and to 
underwrite its cost. A Technical Com- 
mittee of the League (including key 
members of the Technical Committee of 
the Santa Clara County Canners As- 
sociation) was appointed to cooperate 
with the research personnel of the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory. 
An Administrative Committee of the 
League was appointed to manage the 
project and oversee its financing. 

An “Informal Memorandum of Under- 
standing” was drawn up between the 
Canners League of California and the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory, 
USDA, setting forth the details of 
the experiments. Thus the project was 
launched. 


At this point, the Cling Peach Ad- 
visory Board, representing canners and 
growers in the State’s mammoth peach 
industry, expressed a desire to partici- 
pate and to share a portion of the cost. 


Scene shows pomace from which juice has been pressed being 
shoveled into a hammermill, then conveyed by elevator to the 
rotary drier. This was only plant operation not fully mechanized 
because several different presses were being used in the tests, 
making it difficult to use conveyors to the hammermill, 
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Peach waste disposal and utilization have 
been a problem of increasing concern, 
since the efforts of the industry to im- 
prove the quality of the peach pack have 
a direct relation to the creation of addi- 
tional waste. An economic solution for 
the disposal of this waste will greatly 
benefit industry and agriculture alike. 


According to the agreement, the Can- 
ners League arranged for the plant 
space, processing equipment, plant 
labor, superintendent, suitable quanti- 
ties of fruit and vegetable waste 
material, necessary chemicals for its 
treatment, and the financing of the 
plant’s overall operation. 


The Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory provided technical personnel for 
consultation in installing the necessary 
equipment for the pilot-plant and for 
conducting the pilot-plant tests of de- 
veloped laboratory processes for convert- 
ing the cannery wastes into dried pomace 
and molasses suitable for animal feed- 
ing or other purposes. The Laboratory 
provided all laboratory equipment re- 
quired for the technical control of the 
process during the investigations. It 
continued developmental research on the 
various phases of the process where in- 
dicated and agreed to evaluate or make 
arrangements for the evaluation of the 
processed products as feedstuffs. Liaison 
between the Laboratory and the League 
was effected through the Technical Com- 
mittee of the League. 


LARGE PLANT MADE AVAILABLE 


The canners were able to make avail- 
able to the government scientists a large 
and substantial plant for the pilot-plant 
tests. This was very important, because 
it made answers to questions possible 
much sooner than under the ordinary 
procedure of progressing gradually from 
a small pilot-plant to something larger, 
and then again larger. The plant used 
was originally occupied by the Tersini 
Fruit Syrup Company. Here a group of 
San Jose canners had spent around a 
quarter of a million dollars in an at- 
tempt to solve the problem of disposing 
of peach and pear cannery waste. The 
equipment at this plant, plus some addi- 
tions, provided for initial storage, 
mechanical handling, heating, pressing, 
filtering, drying and various chemical 
and physical treatments. Mr. W. E. 
Hotchkiss, a former contractor, was em- 
ployed by the Canners League as Super- 
intendent of the plant. 

By mid-August, the pilot-plant was 
ready for the first of the joint govern- 
ment-industry experiments and got going 
with the first delivery of fruit waste. 
Day after day more wastes were trucked 
in from nearby canneries in sufficient 
amounts to carry out further tests and 
experiments of the necessary size. 


OBJECT OF STUDIES 


Studies were limited for the most part 
to pear and peach wastes, including 
culls and decayed fruits, as well as peel- 
ings, cores and other material. Most 
attention was given to pear waste, the 
technical consensus being that pear waste 


Research 
Laboratory engineer, inspects the refuse 
cake from a filter used for clarifying 
juice sample. The thin and irregular 
cake indicates the partial blinding of 
the filter cloth and the end of the test 
run. 


George Purvis, Western 


poses the most difficult problem. This is 
because a successful and economical 
method of processing pear waste can be 
adapted readily to other fruit and vege- 
table waste. 

End-products of the pilot-plant studies 
have been (1) a dried pomace suitable 
for stock feed containing all the fibre 
in the waste and some of the sugar and 
other soluble material, and (2) a con- 
centrated juice or syrup fraction that 
can be fermented to produce industrial 
products or disposed of as stock feed 
molasses. 


PERSONNEL 


The Regional Laboratory personnel, 
under the overall supervision of Direc- 
tor M. J. Conley and W. B. Van Arsdel, 
Assistant Director, included numerous 
workers from two Divisions of the Lab- 
ortarv—the Engineering and Develop- 
ment Division, under W. D. Ramage, and 
the Biochemical Division, under W. D. 
Maclay. Personnel engaged in active 
work at the San Jose plant included 
Jack Thompson, George Neel and George 
Purvis (engineers), and George Van 
Atta and Jack Guggolz (chemists). 


The Canners League Technical Com- 
mittee acted as the liaison between the 
Laboratory personnel and the canning 
firms interested in the experiment. Mem- 
bers of this Committee were able to 
bring to the experiment the experience 
of the industry in cannery waste dis- 
posal problems. Committee members 
and others who helved on the project 
were: Alan. Richardson, California 
Packing Corporation, Committee Chair- 
man; Bruno Grossi and Max Dietz, 
Gerber Products Company; N. E. Liles, 
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Tri-Valley Packing Association; H. K. 
MeNeilly and S. M. Anderson, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby; E. L. Mitchell, Rich- 
mond-Chase Company; David Pribyl and 
R. S. Farrell, H. J. Heinz Company; 
Robert Quirk, Barron-Gray Packing 
Company; C. A. Weast and Byron Les- 
ley, Flotill Products, Inc.; Ernst Mayer, 
Hunt Foods, Inc.; and E. S. Doyle, con- 
sultant from National Canners Associa- 
tion, Western Branch Research Labora- 
tory, San Francisco, California. 


TO EVALUATE STUDIES 


On October 19, 1949, operations at the 
San Jose pilot-plant ended for this sea- 
son. Chemists, cost study and operating 
engineers, and practical cannery men 
now can put their heads together and 
study the process data assembled. Eval- 
uation of the finished dry pomace and 
juice concentrate produced during the 
season will proceed during the next few 
months. Canners, growers, government 
administrators, and industrial and re- 
search leaders interested in problems of 
waste disposal and utilization await the 
conclusions reached. Details of the pro- 
cesses and equipment used and the tech- 
nical results of the work will be pub- 
lished at a later date by the Western 
Regional Research Laboratorv after all 
data have been carefully evaluated. 

Whatever the technical conclusions, 
the proiect will be of benefit to industry 
and agriculture alike bv having tested 
in actual practice the utilization methods 
developed over the vears in the lahora- 
tory. An investigation of such major 
proportions was possible only through 
industry’s making available an existing 
plant to the government scientists. 


FRUIT “FSSENCES” NOW FREE 
OF ALCOHOL TAX 


Consumers should soon be getting food 
products with finer fruit flavors. sav De- 
partment of Agricultural researchers. 
Changes in the alcohol-tax laws. ordered 
recently bv Congress, now permit manu- 
facture of frvit “essences” without pav- 
ment of the $9-ner-gallon tax formerly 
imnosed. These flavor concentrates must 
still meet certain requirements, but De- 
partment scientists in the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
exvect that the new regulations will re- 
sult in ravid expansion of the fruit- 
essence industry—and in tastier fruit- 
flavored foods on your grocer’s shelves. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


Continental Can Company has declared 
its usual dividend of 25c¢ per share plus 
an extra 50c per share on common stock, 
payable on December 15 to holders of 
record November 25, which makes a total 
dividend for the year of $1.50 per share 
on the common, the same as last year. 
The regular quarterly dividend on $3.75 
cumulative preferred stock of 938%c per 
share will be paid January 3 to holders 
of record December 15. 
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PRESIDENT SIGNS REVISED 
WAGE-HOUR BILL 


A comprehensive revision of the wage- 
hour law, raising the statutory minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour and extending 
minimum wage coverage to employees 
engaged in the canning of fish and shell- 
fish, was passed by the House and Senate 
on October 18 and sent to the President. 

The 75-cent minimum wage will be 
effective 90 days after October 26, the 
day on which the President signed the 
bill into law. 


Exemptions from overtime presently 
authorized for canners of fruits and 


. vegetables under Sections 7(b) (3) and 


7(c) of existing law and the total wage- 
hour exemption for operations within the 
“area of production”, under Section 
13(a) (10), remain unchanged. 


This is the first major revision of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act since its en- 
actment in 1938. Although efforts to ex- 
tend coverage further may be expected 
next year, it is to be noted that after 11 
years of operation under the original act, 
the legislative history written in this 
Congressional action affirms the need for 
existing exemptions for fruit and vege- 
table canners. 


DR REEDMAN HEADS IAC 
CANADIAN SALES 


Dr. E. J. Reedman, noted food tech- 
nologist and familiar figure in Canadian 
food circles, has been appointed Sales 
Manager for International Agricultural 
Corporation, Ltd., sole distributors of 
Ac’cent in Canada, J. R. T. Bishop, Vice- 
President of the Animal Products Divi- 
sion of International Mineral & Chem- 
icals Corporation of Chicago, has an- 
nounced. As Sales Manager for IAC, 
Ltd., which is the Canadian subsidiary of 
the parent company, Dr. Reedman will 
be in charge of bulk and package sales 
for Ac’cent, a large-crystal form of 
monosodium glutamate. His headquar- 
ters are at 990 Decarie Boulevard, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 


RAINFORD-ERIE MOVE 


In an effort to render more efficient 
service to principals in the trade, Rain- 
ford-Erie, Inc., Chicago food brokers, 
have moved into larger quarters at 325 
W. Huron Street. 


HY-GRADE PLANT BURNS 


The plant of Hy-Grade Food Products 
Company at Lorain, Ohio, was destroyed 
by fire on October 17 with loss estimated 


_ at $100,000. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


DR. LINK HEADS F.M.C. SALES 


The Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Harold L. Link to the posi- 
tion of Sales Manager of the Sprague- 
Sells Division. 

Dr. Link has been associated with the 
company since 1942 when he was first 
employed in San Jose as a _ research 
chemist. In 1944 he was transferred to 
the Sprague-Sells Division at Hoopeston, 
Illinois as Chief Chemist in charge of re- 
search and product development activi- 
ties. Later he became engaged in tech- 
nical sales and customer relation work. 

His experience has been an exceptional 
preparation for his new position as it 
has brought him into intimate contact 
with research problems, processing, ma- 


DR. HAROLD L. LINK 


chine development and manufacture and 
sales promotion. He received his chem- 
ical education at St. Xavier University 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, graduating with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in chem- 
istry and mathematics. Master of Sci- 
ence and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in 
chemistry were obtained at St. Louis 
University. 

This appointment fills the vacancy left 
by the late Thomas Martin. 


HEINZ PROMOTES PARSHALL 


William H. Parshall, Manager of the 
H. J. Heinz Company plant at Fremont, 
Ohio, has been promoted to the Sales 
Department and will work out of the 
general offices at Pittsburgh. E. E. 
Richards, Manager of the Bowling 
Green, Ohio, and Wood County plants, 
will temporarily manage the Fremont 
plant. 


October 31, 1949 


GERBER HEADS STATE 
COMMISSION 


Dan F. Gerber, President of Gerber 
Products Company, Fremont, Michigan, 
has been appointed by Governor Williams 
to the State Economic Development Com- 
mission, succeeding George W. Romney 
of Detroit, who has resigned. Mr. Ger- 
ber has served on the Commission since 
it was formed about a year ago and has 
been Chairman of its Industrial Develop- 
ment Advisory Committee. 


CANNERY TO BE SOLD 


The real estate and personal property 
of the canning plant formerly operated 
by the Wheatley Canning Company, Inc., 
at American Corners, Caroline County, 
Maryland, located between Denton and 
Federalsburg, will be sold at auction on 
October 31 by Walter W. Claggett, Trus- 
tee, of Easton, Maryland. Included with 
the canning factory a new cinder block 
building, are complete tomato and bean 
canning equipment, pea vining equip- 
ment, and office equipment. The sale will 
take place on the premises beginning at 
10:30 A. M. 


LEGGETT ELECTS SECRETARIES 


Arthur Ehrenfeld, a Director and 
Chief Canned Foods Buyer for Francis 
H. Leggett & Company, New York City 
manufacturers and distributors of Pre- 
mier Foods, was elected Secretary at a 
recent directors’ meeting. Emerson 
Brown, who has been Assistant to Presi- 
dent Francis L. Whitmarsh, was elected 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 


FOWLER JOINS BELL FIBRE 


Ben A. Fowler, former field buyer for 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, has 
joined the Canners Sales Division of the 
Bell Fibre Products Corporation of 
Marion, Indiana and Chicago, and will 
assist James P. Mooney and F. W. Gra- 
ham in servicing the canning industry 
throughout the Middle West. 


HEADS CHAINS 


Lansing P. Shield, Grand Union Com- 
pany, New York City, was reelected 
Chairman of the National Association of 
Food Chains at a meeting held in Wash- 
ington last week. Officers elected are: 


John A. Logan, Washington, D. C., 
President, reelected; Myer Marcus, 
Food Fair Stores, Ine., Philadelphia; 


J. C. Daniel, Daniel Grocery Company, 
Murphysboro, Illinois; and W. T. Trip- 
lett, Columbia Food Company, Portland, 
Oregon, Vice-Presidents; A. D. Davis, 
Winn & Lovett Grocery Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida, Secretary, re- 
elected; and T. J. Conway, The Fisher 
Brothers Company, Cleveland, Treasurer, 
reelected. 
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F.M.C. HOLDS SALES MEETING 


The Sprague-Sells Division of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
held their annual Sales Meeting in 
Hoopeston during the week of October 3, 
1949. 

In addition to a full attendance of 
Sprague-Sells salesmen were representa- 
tives from Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation, San Jose, Anderson-Barn- 
grover Division, San Jose, Stokes and 
Smith, Philadelphia and Brown Boggs 
Foundry and Machine Co., Hamilton, 
Canada. 

All problems in processing, canning and 
distribution were fully discussed. New 
and improved processing methods and 
equipment were described. Sales and 
Servicing were given a great deal of at- 
tention with a view of better serving the 
canner. Plans for issuing a combined 
general catalog for the Anderson-Barn- 
grover and Sprague-Sells Divisions were 
finalized. 

Announcement of changes in sales rep- 
resentation was made. Dale Davis will 
now be located in Greenville, Texas, cov- 
ering the northern half of Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Alabama and Arkansas. Jim Lud- 
wig, Rochester, New York will take over 
the states of Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

A highlight of the meeting was the 
Annual Salesmen’s Dinner at the Coun- 
try Club to which were invited engineer- 
ing, production and service personnel. 

Attending the meeting were the follow- 
ing: Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration: Clarence Frazier, Executive 
Vice President; Paul Wilbur, Director 
of Research; Fred E. Rosewater, Adver- 
tising Manager; George E. Easterly and 
W. D. Thomas of the Export Depart- 
ment. Anderson - Barngrover Division: 
Wm. DeBack, Manager; Frank Fay, 
Sales Manager; Stokes and Smith Divi- 
sion, Carl Schaeffer, Sales Manager; 
Brown Boggs Foundry and Machine Co., 
George Smith and Lionel Weatherstone; 
Sprague-Sells Division, C. K. Wilson, 
Manager, H. L. Link, Sales Manager, 
J. B. Kerr, Dale Davis, J. L. Frasier, 
E. W. Hardesty, H. J. Ludwig, H. C. Me- 
Clure, Willard Owensby, M. O. Schmidt, 
Walter Singer, W. W. Walsh, D. A. La- 
Bounty, J. A. Cleveland, R. T. Myers, 
T. N. Martin, M. O. Smith, C. E. Kerr, 
R. T. Moore, M. Strickler and R. Gallo- 
way. 


GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS 


General Foods Corporation net earn- 
ings in the third quarter after all taxes 
and charges were $6,990,936 or $1.21 per 
common share, Clarence Francis, chair- 
man, announced last week. This com- 
pares with earnings of $6,534,434, or 
$1.14 per common share during the same 
three months of 1948. 

Net sales for the quarter just ended 
were $114,322,810 against $112,282,111 
for the third quarter of 1948. 

During the last nine months net earn- 
ings were $21,349,153 or $3.71 per com- 
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mon share, which is comparable to $20,- 
431,995 or $3.55 per common share for 
the same period of 1948. Net sales dur- 
ing the nine months ending September 
30 were $354,704,183, compared with 
$336,849,513 for the first nine months 
of 1948. 


MIDGE BARNES PASSES 


The many friends of Egar G. (Midge) 
Barnes, for over 20 years popular sales 
representative of the Continental Can 
Company in the Baltimore office, were 
distressed to learn of his sudden and un- 
timely death last week. He was stricken 
suddenly with cerebral hemorrhage on 
the morning of Tuesday, October 25, in 
the office of Jameson-Barnsley, West- 
minster, Md. automobile and truck deal- 
ers. He had been retained as Manager 
of truck sales for that firm. Death oc- 
curred that evening at his home. 

Unable to resist the call of the soil, 
Midge resigned his position with Con- 
tinental Can in 1947 and began active 
farming operations in the vicinity of 
Uniontown, a small village near West- 
minster, Maryland. He was 51 years of 
age. 


FRITZSCHE MODERNIZATION 


With its remodeling and redecorating 
job completed, the “Visitors Welcome” 
sign now hangs at the Fritzsche Broth- 
ers’ Chicago branch at 118 W. Ohio 
Street. The company has maintained its 
branch in Chicago for many years, and 
in its present location since 1924. Al- 
though it has had many periodic altera- 
tions the present renovation is the first 
major operation since that time. 


UBC ELECTS VICE PRESIDENTS 


The Board of Directors of UBC Dis- 
tributors, Inc., national distributors of 
food products, announce the election of 
two men to the Board of Directors and 
to Vice Presidencies to fill vacancies. 
Martin B. Sand was named Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of operations; Frank H. 
Mathews, Vice President in charge of 
procurement. 

Sand has been associated with the food 
industry for many years as buyer, man- 
ager of wholesale grocers, business engi- 
neer and as founder and chief executive 
of a national cooperative food distribut- 
ing organization. He has been with UBC 
during the past year directing sales and 
operations. 

Frank Mathews’ name is closely linked 
with the mid-west canned foods trade 
due to his meritorious service with the 
Quartermaster’s Office of Canned Foods 
Procurement which he directed from the 
Chicago Depot during World War II. 
Prior to the war, Mathews served as 
eanned foods buyer with another food 
distributor and with a food chain. Late 
in 1948 he joined UBC to direct all can- 
ned foods operations—sales and procure- 
ment. 
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CONVENTION NEWS: 
FLORIDA CANNERS ELECT 


C. Howard Sweatt, Besco Products 
Company, Orlando, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Florida Canners Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting held at 
Daytona Beach, last week. Other officers 
elected are J. Logan Bloodworth, Chero- 
kee Products Company, Fort Pierce, 1st 
Vice-President; George Gooding, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, Tampa, 2nd 
Vice-President; Marvin Walker, Florida 
Citrus Canners Cooperative, Lake Wales, 
Treasurer; and C. C. Rathbun, Tampa, 
Executive Secretary, (reelected). 


TEXAS CHILI CANNERS 
OFFICERS 

Officers of the Texas Chili Canners As- 
sociation recently elected are W. F. 
Golke, Walker’s Austex Chili Company, 
Austin, President; Fred Catterall of the 
same company, Vice-President and 
Treasurer; and Fred C. Slauson, Wolf 
Brand Products, Corsicana, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA FISH CANNERS 
ELECT 


Officers of the California Fish Can- 
ners Association elected at a recent meet- 
ing are John V. Morris, French Sardine 
Company, Terminal Island, President; 
James B. Lane, Westgate Sea Products 
Company, San Diego, Vice-President; 
R. H. Beaton, Terminal Island, Execu- 
tive Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, reelected; and Charles A. Winkler, 
Terminal Island, Secretary-Treasurer, 
reelected. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIELDMEN’S 
CONFERENCE 


The Fifth Annual Fieldmen’s Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, in cooperation with 
the Pennsylvania State College, will be 
held at the Nittany Lion Inn, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, on December 12, 13 
and 14, 1949. 


CORN BORER MEETING 


The program for the special corn 
borer meeting to be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, November 10, and which is under 
the supervision of the National Canners 
Association’s Raw Products Bureau, will 
include informal discussions on chemi- 
cal applications, types of insecticides, 
methods of application, and results of 
control programs used during the past 
season. This information will bring 
canners and their technical, field and 
laboratory personnel up to date on re- 
sults achieved this year, and it is hoped 
that the formulation of more effective 
practical field control programs for next 
year maybe possible. Canners and their 
experiment station personnel will par- 
ticipate in the program. Reservations 
should be made direct to the Stevens 
Hotel. 
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Cost Factors in Glass Container Designs 


By DR. J. H. TOULOUSE 
Chief Engineer, Quality and Specifica- 
tions Department, Owens - Illinois Glass 
Company. 


Many people use the terms “Buyers’ 
Market” and “Sellers’ Market” as being 
conditions that are so radically different 
that there is no comparison between 
them. In many ways I think there is 
very little real difference, in spite of the 
attitudes of joy or tribulation on the 
part of buyer and seller, whatever the 
case might be. 

Perhaps it is not too far fetched to 
consider that a seller’s market is one in 
which the buyer is between two burrs of 
a grindstone. Applying pressure from 
above is the seller who has only a slight- 
ly greater freedom in determining prices, 
designs, delivery dates, and all of the 
other functions relating to purchase or- 
ders. Below is the other half of the 
grindstone representing the buyer’s prob- 
lems of economies in operation including 
his ingredient and container cost, labor, 
freight, shipping and selling costs, all of 
which affect his economy of operation. 
The buyer in that sense is pressed from 
both sides by the conditions of the day. 
The buyers’ market merely reverses the 
positions of the grindstone. Exerting 
pressure on the buyer from above are 
the demands from his customers, his 
labor problems, material costs, and 
transportation costs of today, and all of 
the other factors that still affect the 
economies of his own operation. Below 
is now the grindstone burr represented 
by the supplier who must resist the pres- 
sure from above because he also is af- 
fected by material costs, labor, and 
transportation increases. The only dif- 
ference on the producer is the direction 
of the pressure, and since most problems 
of supply include a chain of persons, 
each of whom is on one hand a purchaser 
and on the other hand a seller, there is 
indeed real little change in the realities 
of the situation. 


PLAIN ROUNDS vs. SPECIAL 
DESIGN 


We have left a period wherein pressure 
from many sources has pointed toward 
functional shapes in glass ccntainers, 
with less weight given to display and in- 
dividuality. During the war and im- 
mediately afterward it was best to use 
the simpler designs—plain rounds, which 
were lighter in weight and thus saved 
material, easier labeled at a time when 
labeling machines could not be easily 
purchased, when filling, washing and 
other functions had to be done on less 
adaptable equipment, when speed of fill- 
ing was important because of short label- 
er supply and when for the glassmaker 
these same designs meant faster produc- 

Talk delivered before the Specifications Seminar. 
Eleventh Annual Forum. Packaging Institute, 


Hotel Commodore, New York City, N. Y., October 
24-26, 1949. 
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tion, less material needs, longer produc- 
tion runs, all of advantage in that same 
period of material, labor and transporta- 
tion shortages and almost unsuppliable 
demand. 

Now this same thinking is equally 
practical on the part of the buyer. His 
labor costs have gone up which means 
attention to higher line speeds. Freight 
costs have increased, as well as packaged 
material. All of these point toward the 
economy of the plain functional design. 
On the other hand it is true the need for 
display in merchandising is an increased 
factor for the need of stimulating sales 
of his product and often leads to the 
consideration of the less simple shapes 
for the purpose of display. The glass- 
maker is less pressed to answer the de- 
mand for containers, but is still fight- 
ing material, transportation and produc- 
tion costs. Consumers can take advan- 
tage of several factors about glass de- 
sign that can reduce their costs. 


COST REDUCING FACTORS IN 
GLASS DESIGN 
These might be listed as follows: 

1. Higher filling line speeds are being 
developed in order to reduce produc- 
tion costs. There is no glass container 
that is adaptable so well toward 
higher and higher filling line speeds 
than the plain round bottle, cylindri- 
cal in shape, short in height of de- 
sign, and lighter in weight. Many 
users of non-round shapes who were 
forced into round shapes during the 
war are staying with these designs, 
or slight modifications, in order to 


This picture made at the annual convention of the Texas Canners Association con- 


retain the economies of high speed 
handling. 


Shipping weight is more and more 
of a factor. In order to enclose a 
given content it is a natural law in 
geometry that a sphere presents less 
surface area and therefore takes less 
material to cover. A cylindrical shape 
is the next most economical of surface 
area, while squares and oblongs take 
increased material to enclose. There- 
fore, economy in shipping weight dic- 
tates the short, round bottle. 

Many buyers do not realize that an 
opening to take various types of clos- 
ures can be supplied on stock bottles. 
The part that forms the body of the 
bottle is separate from the part that 
forms the finish. Thus, various fin- 
ishes can be supplied just so there is 
a matching diameter at the point 
where the two molds join to make a 
form in which to mold the finished 
bottle in a single operation. Within 
these limits a buyer can use a special 
finish without the necessity of a spe- 
cial and expensive body mold. 


Private mold designs have returned 
in many fields. They are satisfactory 
for established lines sold in sufficient 
quantity. If the quantity is small, or 
if the quantity is uncertain, a stock 
design is better because it eliminates 
the cost of a private mold, insures 
quicker delivery, and is often obtain- 
able from multiple sources of supply. 


Regardless of the filling-line efficien- 
ey, designs that are not round can 
give valuable merchandising display 
—but the value of the display must 
be weighted against filling line econ- 


omy, for the product, too, is in a buy- 


er’s market. 


vention in San Antonio shows (left to right) J. Overby Smith, executive secretary; 
Charles Reagan, Reagan Canning Co., McAllen, director; C. M. Sherrill, Knapp- 
Sherrill Co., Donna, director; and John E. (Jack) Frost, Delta Canning Co., Raymond- 
ville, president. All were re-elected for another term. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Quiet—Prices Holding—Strike Ef- 
fects Being Felt—Shelf Stocks Necessary For 
Profit—Few Citrus Prices Arrive—Quota- 
tions From Texas—Mushroom Canner 
Complains. 


QUIET—AIl reports indicate the vari- 
ous canned foods markets are extremely 
quiet, and there is little wonder. With 
the wheels of production being gradually 
and surely brought to a halt by the crip- 
pling steel and coal strikes, and with no 
end of the tieup in sight, buyers are na- 
turally more cautious than ever. So that 
even the 50 and hundred case lot orders 
are being spread further apart as retail 
buying in the affected areas slows almost 
to a standstill. Union organizers reached 
a new high in effrontery this week as 
strikers were directed to solicit funds 
from business and the public to support 
the steel strike. About all that a man 
can do now is fervently pray that the 
same strong-arm methods used in enfore- 
ing strikes are not employed in the fund 
collection drive. 


SHELF STOCKS—It is interesting to 
note that the slow down is not bringing 
with it any further weakening in the 
price structure, thus reflecting the rela- 
tively strong statistical position of most 
items. The chief danger is the tendency 
of some retailers to cut shelf stocks below 
a sound economical minimum. From 
“Pertinent Paragraphs” of the October 
issue of RED & WHITE NEWS, we lift 
the following. 

“A Chain store executive recently said 
that the losses his company might sus- 
tain from price declines would be far less 
than the profits they would lose on sales 
they couldn’t make if their stocks weren’t 
kept up completely. 

“The chain believes that it makes its 
money in selling, not buying. If they 
buy something at too high a market, they 
sell it out at the new market regardless 
of the cost so that they can get on to the 
new market basis and thus on to a profit 
basis quickly. They don’t worry about 
how much they can sell at a competitive 
price. 

“Yet we know of Red & White retail- 
ers—have seen their stores recently— 
where there are big holes in the shelves 
because the retailer thought that maybe 
there might be a price decline and he 
didn’t want to be caught. So his store 
looked shabby, run down, and the holes 
made it look like he were quitting busi- 
ness. Obviously, he couldn’t sell anything 
that wasn’t there, so, his volume was off, 
his profits were down, and he couldn’t 
understand why 

“All he needed to put himslf back in 
business was a stock of merchandise. 

“There’s no substitute to the policy of 
keeping your shelf stocks complete, your 
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shelves well filled, your stock looking 
fresh, full and complete. No housewife 
will willingly trade at a store where she 
doesn’t have a complete selection.—E. H. 
Renzel Co. Bulletin” 


BEARINGS—tThere are other consid- 
erations, front page news if it weren’t 
for the strikes, that will surely have an 
effect in time to come on canned foods 
markets. For instance, during the week 
the president signed the 75c minimum 
wage law. It will become effective 90 
days hence. That one was, of course, ex- 
pected, but canners still have to meet it. 
Does it mean raising the wages of only 
those below that minimum? Hardly. Un- 
doubtedly the entire wage scale will have 
to be revised—upwards—and piece work- 
ers just over the border line will loaf 
it out. Then there’s the support price 
program passed at 90% of parity. That 
surely isn’t going to make the problem of 
acreage easier and will tend to keep raw 
product prices high. And there are 
others to be considered in January—De- 
livered Pricing, Robinson Patman amend- 
ment, ete. 


CITRUS—Right now chief interest is 
centered on citrus with buyers awaiting 
the new pack with virtually clean 
shelves. Only scattered offerings of juice 
for shipment when ready, made their ap- 
pearance during the week. There was no 
mention of quality. Prices heard were 
in the neighborhood of $1.55-$1.60 for 
orange juice 2s and all the way from 
$3.25 to $3.95 for 46 oz. These compared 
with 1948 openings of 80c and $1.90. 
New pack blended was quoted during the 
week at $1.45 and $3.50 and grapefruit 
juice at $1.27 and $2.75. Blended opened 


last year at approximately 75c and $1.70 


while grapefruit started at 70c and 
$1.55-$1.60. Reports have it that quality 
juice will be delayed this year due to con- 
tinuing hot weather. 


TEXAS PRODUCTS — Out of the 
south (Texas) also come the following 
quotations: Fancy whole sweet potatoes 
in heavy syrup No. 2—$1.70; No. 2%— 
$1.95 and No. 10—$7.75. Fancy Diced 
Beets are quoted at 95c for 2’s and $4.75 
for 10’s while fancy whole (60-70 count) 
are quoted at $6.00 for 10’s. Fancy cut 
green beans 1-2-3 sieve are listed at 
$8.00 for 10’s and standards at $5.50. 
Mustard greens at 85¢ and $4.00 for 2’s 
and 10’s, fancy diced carrots at 95c and 
$4.50 and small whole carrots at $5.00 
for 10’s, hominy at 75c and $3.10. 

From Laurel, Mississippi comes a crop 
report: “Sweet potatoes — Short crop. 
About the same as 1948.—Best yield and 
quality of Snap Beans in past 5 years. 
300 acres with an average yield of 1% 
tons. 


MUSHROOMS — From the Michigan 
Mushroom Co. of Niles, Michigan comes 
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the following objection to our New York 
reporters summary of the mushroom 
situation: 


October 25, 1949 
Gentlemen: 


Your report of mushroom marketing 
conditions and opening prices listed on 
page 13 of your October 24th issue 
could not be much farther from the 
truth. It is true that one canner lo- 
cated in Delaware has quoted the 
prices which you reported. However, 
the canned mushroom market is very 
definitely not weaker but enters this 
packing season in a much stronger 
position than it has since 1945. 

We believe that national inventories 
are lower today than they have been 
for many years and that this winter’s 
mushroom crop will move to market in 
a very orderly fashion without panic 
or depressed prices. 

When the 75c minimum wage law 
goes into effect it will definitely in- 
crease the cost of canning mushrooms 
by approximately 5% of the present 
market prices. This cost will likely 
have to be passed on to the consumer 
in the form of slightly increased prices. 

Yours truly, 


L. Walton, Vice President 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market In Quiet Position With Few Price 
Changes — Steel Strike Beclouds Outlook 
— Wide Variation In Tomato Prices — 
Pimientos Strong—Figs Extremely Short— 
Standard Clings Moving Well — Pineapple 
Arriving Too Late For Cocktail—Citrus Can- 
ner Names Openings—Maine Sardine Sea- 
son About Over, California Price Unsettled 
—Corn Slow—Peas Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1949 


THE SITUATION—The canned food 
market in this area remained in a quiet 
position. Most price changes were frac- 
tional and the few advances were offset 
by an almost equal number of declines. 

There was no tendency to operate be- 
yond requirements. This has been the 
procedure since practically the opening 
of the new pack season and quite a few 
traders believe that it will be maintained 
for probably the next few months. The 
discouraging part of the business is the 
unwillingness of buyers to do anything 
even if the price basis is made attractive. 
This naturally leads to the belief that 
many such operators have no particular 
faith in the market structure. However, 
there is an idea that as a result of this 
constant buying trend, stocks carried in 
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MARKET NEWS 


most quarters are small and that this 
will force a continued demand. 


The position of the fish market is one 
of weakness, and there were interests 
who felt that the bottom of the move- 
ment had not been reached. 


THE OUTLOOK—With a continua- 
tion of a decidedly bad economic picture, 
there was no willingness on the part of 
most trade authorities to make market 
predictions. So far there has been no 
curtailing of tin manufacture due to the 
steel and coal strikes, but there was talk 
of some action even with settlement of 
the walkouts. The main packing season 
is over so that the call for supplies is not 
anywhere near what it would have been 
had the shutdowns come earlier in the 
summer. However, the Florida and Texas 
citrus and vegetable industry was get- 
ting ready to pack and the trade was dis- 
posed to study closely the situation as 
regards these stocks in that area. Fish 
packing was also continuing on the West 
Coast. 


There continued to be much bullish 
talk as regards the situation in tomatoes, 
with prospects of a tightening market 
after the turn of the year, especially in 
the East. However, buyers were not 


showing evidence of excitement. Spin- 
ach packs were turning out much larger 
than anticipated as a result of the warm 
weather holding in this packing section. 
Here, too, lower prices failed to bring 
about increased buying. 


Fruits were moving slowly. Apricots 
were well absorbed, but peaches were 
held to be plentiful with the exception of 
probably the well advertised brands. Few 
appear interested in the fish market and 
the outlook was held pointing toward 
lower markets. 


TOMATOES—While the general mar- 
ket averaged around $1.12% to $1.20 for 
standards 2s, f.o.b. Maryland cannery, 
there were reports of offerings on the 
basis of $1.10 for 2s, standards and 
$1.55% for 24s while some sellers were 
asking $5.75 for 10s. In New York State 
there were reports of a fair interest in 
extra standards at $1.40 for 2s and $6.50 
to $6.75 for 10s, f.o.b. 


TOMATO JUICE —This market is 
firm and reports stated that a good busi- 
ness had been closed by New York State 
canners on the basis of 95c to $1.00 for 
2s, fancy and around $1.90 to $2.00 for 
46 oz. On fancy 14 oz. there were sellers 
who refused to shade $1.50. Some quar- 


ters reported that the buying movement 
was strong enough to greatly reduce out- 
standing stocks. 


PIMIENTOS— The market was very 
strong and quiet a few canners were re- 
ported to have withdrawn. The pack is 
about over with the development of 
colder weather. However, there were 
market offerings on the basis of $1.27% 
for 4 oz., $1.85 for 7 oz., and $3.00 for 
14 oz., all fancy. Some sellers had 2%s 
at $5.50 wholes and pieces and $5.75 for 
whole pods, f.o.b. cannery. 


FIGS—Here is another item in ex- 
tremely short Supply. In fact, some re- 
ports from the West Coast stated that 
Kadota figs may be hard to find after 
the turn of the year. For 10s, 90 to 110 
count, where available, sellers asked 
$10.00 per doz., f.o.b. cannery. On the 
70 to 90 count the market was $9.50 per 
doz. both fancy. For 2'%s choice the 
market was $2.60 and fancy $2.85 f.o.b. 
shipping point. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Yellow cling 
peach pack this year, basis 24%s may 
come to around 16,395,000 cases. Choice 
halves were available at $2.00 and sliced, 
at $2.05 to $2.10 per doz., both in heavy 


You can’t unscramble eggs, but you ought to see how 


this Machine “Unscrambles” Cans! 


with FMC 
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Mounting Costs 


MODERN MACHINERY 


Write for detailed information today or 
get in touch with your nearest FMC Can- 
ning Machinery Representative. 
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FMC UNSCRAMBLER 


Always first with the machines that speed production, eut 
costs and improve the pack, FMC now presents this latest 


high-production Unscrambler or Can Aligner. It's purpose 
is to speed up delivery of filled cans to the labeling 
machine or warehouse AND IT DOES. Starting with a jum- 
bled mass of cans, in a few seconds the cans are passing 
up the elevator in orderly, double-row formation— and 
another bottleneck is broken! Just one operator does it all. 


tn _| FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 

Bradford, Vt. ¢ Cedarburg, Wis. * Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 
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MARKET NEWS 


syrup, f.o.b. cannery. Standards were 
reported to be moving well at firm prices 
and quoted at $1.90 for halves and 
around $1.95 to $2.00 for sliced. Halves 
choice 10s were quoted at $7.40 and 
sliced at $7.55. 

Fruit cocktail stocks were reported as 
largely in the hands of packers of na- 
tionally advertised brands. Independent 
packers had little to offer and have been 
out of the market for some time. The 
ending of the Hawaiian dock strike 
comes too late to allow packing by them. 
Meanwhile, it was said that the larger 
packers were in a better position having 
brought in supplies of pineapple from 
other producing countries during the 
Hawaiian shipping tieup. Choice was of- 
fered at $2.95 for 244s, and $1.80 for 1s 
tall. 


CITRUS JUICES—At least one major 
Florida citrus juice canner started the 
new season off by naming opening 1949- 
50 prices covering grapefruit, orange 
and blended juices, shipment when 
packed. However, no mention of grade 
was made. 

The schedule was $1.55 for orange 
juice 2s, and $3.95 for 46 oz., grapefruit 
juices $1.27 for 2s and $2.75 for 46 oz. 
and blended $1.45 and $3.50 respectively. 

Last year opening prices were on the 
basis of 70c for 2s and $1.60 for 46 oz. 
for grapefruit, 80c and $1.90 for orange 
and 75c and $1.70 for blended juices, f.o.b. 
cannery. It was understood that some 
business has been booked at these new 
opening price schedules. 


SARDINES — Maine sardine packing 
is nearing an end, but the pack has come 
up sharply the past month with the re- 
sult that there were reports that the 
total canning in that area was very close 
to 3,000,000 cases, or approximately the 
same as canned a year ago. The price 
schedule held at $7.00 per case, f.o.b. 
cannery for keyless, quarters, prompt 
shipment. Many factories are now closed 
and the season may end in a few weeks 
it was pointed out. Canning next year 
is not permitted before April 15, so that 
the trade will have to get along with 
current stocks. 

Meanwhile there was much unsettle- 
ment to the California sardine market 
with reports that the price basis of $5.75 
for 1s oval tomato sauce was open to 
shading. It was brought about by the 
heavy packing in Southern California. 
The pack to October 21 for that state 
was 1,408,997 cases, against 1,023,912 
cases packed to the corresponding date 
last year. 


CORN—The slow movement and ac- 
cumulating supplies, combined with the 
belief in some quarters that the final 
U. S. pack will probably exceed 30,000,- 
000 cases continues to result in price un- 
settlement. It is pointed out that the 
total supply of corn this year, including 
the carryover may equal that of last 
year. There were reported offerings of 
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cream style golden corn 2s at 95c to $1.00 
and extra standards at $1.00 to $1.10 per 
doz.. f.o.b. Iowa cannery, while 10s fancy 
whole kernel golden was reported offer- 
ing at a low of $7.75. On vacuum packs 
fancy whole kernel golden, 12 oz. was 
priced at $1.25, f.o.b. Illinois cannery. 


PEAS — This market was relatively 
firm and there is a growing shortage of 
some packs. Standard packs are well 
sold in many areas and the market was 
quoted around $1.05 to $1.10 for 2s f.o.b. 
mid-west. Much of the movement into 
consuming channels was reported to have 
been done through the national adver- 
tising campaign. 


APPLE SAUCE —The market was 
rather unsettled and there was talk of 
price shading possible on New York 
State packs. Easing of the supply posi- 
tion along with rather moderate trade 
interest accounted for the current posi- 
tion. Nominally the market was quoted 
at $1.25 for 2s and $6.00 for 10s, f.o.b. 
per doz. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Definitely Quieted Down—Interest 

In Texas Bean Prices—Apple Sauce Move- 

ment Slowed—Salmon Very Quiet—Toma- 

toes Quiet And Firm, Peas Also—Buyers 
Caught Short On Apricots. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 27, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business has defi- 
nitely quieted down in the Chicago area 
for the past ten days or so. There has 


been a definite drop off from the level of .. 


activity which had been sustained for 
quite a period previously, and this con- 
dition seems to be general, judged from 
reports from a number of brokers here 
in town. There are several reasons given 
for this slack period, prominent among 
which are the effects of the steel strike 
on the grocery business in the south end 
of the city, and also the fact that ship- 
ments, while bought in small quantities, 
have nevertheless been bunching up on 
arrival so that a point has occurred 
where most buyers seem to have sufficient 
stock of most items at the present time. 
Based on the amounts of purchases, how- 
ever, it is not believed that this condi- 
tion will last any length of time, and 
most sellers are confident in expecting 
business to pick up provided the strike 
situation does not become critical. Most 
wholesale grocers are reporting their 
business as being quite satisfactory, with 
the exception of those who have heavy 
business in and around the steel produc- 
ing sections. These people, of course, are 
feeling the strike rather badly right now. 


GREEN BEANS — Prices have just 
arrived in the market on Fall pack refu- 
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gee green beans out of Texas. These are 
based on around $2.00 a dozen for fancy 
3 sv. whole beans and around $1.70 for 
fancy 4 sv. whole, with fancy 3 cuts 
bringing $1.50, 4 sv. extra standard cuts 
$1.25, and 5 sv. standard cuts $1.10, all 
in No. 2. There seems to be a fair 
amount of interest around town in the 
offerings, although it is too early to get 
any definite ideas on volume as most buy- 
ers will wait until they can see samples, 
and also until their want list shows that 
they need beans, before they will actually 
move in. The prices, however, are con- 
sidered attractive by the trade here. 
Movement has been fairly slow in green 
beans recently, with adequate supplies 
available from Wisconsin and New York 
producing sections. 


APPLE SAUCE —The apple sauce 
movement seems to have slacked off to 
some extent, although purchases are still 
being made. The market level has held 
up well and quotations on No. 2 fancy 
are still ranging around $1.25, with some 
spots in New York State slightly higher 
than this. Quite a large proportion of 
the business has been in extra standard 
sauce at around $1.10 for No. 2, and the 
movement has been good. 


SALMON — The salmon market has 
been very quiet, with all price levels ap- 
parently holding rather well. Tall reds, 
of course, are almost unobtainable, with 
a price of $26.00 and up if any should ap- 
pear. Tall pinks are holding firm at the 
$16.00 level, and it is known that quite 
a few offers from the trade here at lower 
levels have been turned down and the 
$16.00 price firmly held. Tall medium 
reds are reportedly quoted at around 
$21.00, with halves at about $12.50, while 
tall chums are offered at $15.00. The 
movement in salmon, of course, at this 
time of the year is rather slow and there 
is very little buying going on. 


TOMATOES—The tomato market also 
has been rather quiet, with prices hold- 
ing firm. No. 2 extra standards are be- 
ing quoted at around $1.50, with some 
variation, either way, in the price. No. 
2% extra standard tomatoes are reported 
quoted in a rather wide range of prices 
from a reported $1.95 up to a reported 
high of $2.45. No. 10 extra standard of 
good quality are still being purchased at 
$7.25 f.o.b. factory. The market on fancy 
tomato juice also displays a rather wide 
range, with prices running all the way 
from a reported low of $2.15 up to a high 
of about $2.40 to $2.50. There are other 
offerings reported at prices closer to 
$2.00 on juice on which the quality is not 
strictly top quality fancy. 


PEAS—The market in peas is holding 
firm and the movement is rather slow at 
the present time. No. 2 standard peas, 
both sweets and Alaskas, seem to be quite 
well cleaned up, and there have been a 
few standard 3 sv. sold at around $1.10 
in No. 2 tins. No. 2 extra standard 3s 
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are still quoted at around $1.25, and 8 
oz. extra standard 4s are available at 
around 75c. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There has 
been a little activity in California fruits, 
but it has been confined mostly to a 
search for certain sizes and grades of 
apricots which have turned out extreme- 
ly scarce. ‘ Quite a few buyers in town 
have evidently been caught short by the 
sudden turn around in the apricot situa- 
tion. From being a drug on the market 
for the past two years, very suddenly 
apricots have become quite scarce, par- 
ticularly in No. 10s, and it becomes evi- 
dent that for once the packers really 
stayed out of the pack on this item with 
a vengeance. Peaches are going along 
at approximately the opening prices, and 
fruit cocktail is in the same situation. 
Some shipments, of course, are arriving 
here all the time against merchandise 
booked a little earlier. 


WASTE CONFERENCE 


In conjunction with the State Board 
of Health, the National Canners Associa- 
tion, Indiana Canners Association and 
Purdue, an Industrial Waste Confer- 
ence will be held at Purdue November 
29 and 30. All types of waste will be 
discussed including sewage from canning 
plants. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Brisk — Prices Firm — Cleanup Of 
Asparagus Surprising — Apricot Movement 
Highly Pleasing—Cherries Also Moving Well 
—Pineapple Urgently Sought—Tomato Re- 
ceipts Up—Fish Continues Weak. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., Oct. 27, 1949 


THE MARKET—The market for most 
California canned foods continues fairly 
brisk, an important feature being the 
many sizeable orders calling for early 
shipment. The feeling seems to be that 
prices are well stabilized, with the excep- 
tion of some items in the fish list, and 
that any changes from now on are apt 
to be upward. This is based largely on 
the fact that unsold stocks are rather 
smaller than is generally understood and 
that what might be called “distress” 
holdings have been largely moved. 


ASPARAGUS —It has been known 
that a good business has been done on 
asparagus since the naming of prices 
last spring, but even the most optimistic 
were scarcely prepared for the report 
of the statistical department of the Can- 
ners League of California indicating that 


on October 20 there were but 411,075 
eases in canners hands unsold. The 
carryover on March 1, the beginning of 
the new season, amounted to 129,991 
cases and the pack that followed totaled 
2,625,134 cases, making a total supply 
of 2,755,125 cases. Stocks on hand on 
October 1 were 924,519 cases, but less 
than one-half of this holding was unsold. 
If any buyer is desirous of getting any 
asparagus in the 8-oz. size there were 
757 cases unsold the first of the month, 
along with 17,930 cases of No. 10s. The 
largest holdings were in No. 2s and pic- 
nics. The largest grade sizes in No. 2 
natural are firmly held at $3.65, with all- 
green at $4.20. 


APRICOTS—Highly pleasing to the 
trade is the manner in which apricots 
have been moving. On June 1, when the 
fruit season commences, there was a car- 
ryover of 1,508,341 cases, on a No. 2% 
basis. The 1949 pack was held down to 
2,307,404 cases, making a total available 
supply of 3,815,745 cases. Stocks on 
hand, sold and unsold, on October 1 
amounted to 2,219,671 cases, or an indi- 
cated movement during the first four 
months of the season of 1,596,074 cases. 
Whole unpeeled, which were a drag on 
the market for a couple of years, ac- 
counted for but 363,040 cases of the sold 
and unsold stocks. 


LKINDS 
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CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


$ WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 


TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 


| SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 
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CHERRIES—A good movement is re- 
ported on canned sweet cherries, both 
light and dark, whether California or 
Pacific Northwest pack. A report of the 
Canners League of California indicates 
that the carryover on June 1 was 13,588 
cases and that the California pack 
amounted to 688,081 cases, giving a total 
supply of 701,669 cases. Stocks on hand, 
sold and unsold, as of October 1, totaled 
361,458 cases, indicating a movement in 
the four month period of 340,211 cases. 
Sales at the moment are running at $3.40 
for No. 2% fancy, $3.25 for choice and 
$2.90 for standard. 


PINEAPPLE—tThe settlement of the 
strike of longshoremen and warehouse- 
men in the Hawaiian Islands has brought 
floods of letters and wires from through- 
out the country urging immediate deliv- 
eries of canned pineapple. Considerable 
additional business has also been offered. 
Canners suggest that they are just as 
much interested in getting pineapple to 
distributors as the trade is to receive it. 
Prices on this product are quite uniform, 
with a little variation on crushed and 
broken slices. 


TOMATOES — The canning of toma- 
toes is rapidly nearing an end, with 
many canners planning to close the first 
week in November. Some would have 
closed before this but for the fact that 
contracts call for acceptance of tomatoes 
up to October 31. Frost was experienced 
in some districts late in October, but this 
caused only limited damage. The total 
of tomato tonnage delivered to processors 
up to and including October 14 amounted 
to 914,706 tons. This compares with 
648,632 tons to a corresponding date last 
year. The demand for the canned prod- 
uct has been no better than fair so far, 
despite reports of light packs in some im- 
portant growing districts. High freight 
rates are working against the California 
product. Leading canners are still quot- 
ing No. 2% standads at $1.60 and are 
booking a fairly steady volume of busi- 
ness, but this is not large. Some strictly 
fancy is selling at $2.35 for this size, 
but this is for advertised brands. 


FISH—The canned fish market con- 
tinues to be weak, with the exception of 
a few items such as Alaska red salmon 
and some specialties. The pack of sal- 
mon in Alaska this season amounted to 
4,375,147 cases or more than a million 
and a half cases in excess of last season’s 
output. The output of reds was 963,656 
cases, the first time in many years it 
has been below the one million case 
mark. Most of the red pack is already 
out of first hands and buyers are offer- 
ing up to $27.00 for any that may be 
unsold. The pack of pinks in Alaska 
reached 2,673,601 cases and in addition 
there is a large output from British 
Columbia. This fish is moving generally 
at $16.00 a case. 


The British Columbia salmon pack for 
1949 amounted to 1,401,968 cases, with 
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pinks accounting for 703,555 cases, sock- 
eyes 257,838 cases and chinooks 20,302. 
The pack of sockeyes was the smallest 
since 1944, 

Despite strikes and the refusal of fish- 
ermen at times to take their boats out, 
the catch of sardines in California wa- 
ters is more than double that of last year 
to a corresponding date. Tonnage landed 
through October 20 reached 123,840 tons, 
against 59,252 tons a year earlier. To 
October 16 the canned pack amounted to 
1,408,997 cases against 1,023,912 cases 
on the corresponding date in 1948. Sev- 
eral sales of sardines at $6.00 for 1 lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce have been reported 
during the week. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Fishery Outlook — Canneries Receive Less 

Shrimp As Production Increases—Good Oys- 

ter Crop Expected—Hard Crab Production— 
Fisheries Institute to Meet. 


By “Berkeley” 
Mobile, Ala., Oct. 27, 1949 


“FISHERY OUTLOOK REPORT FOR 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER—Sharp compe- 
tition in the marketing of its products 
faces the U. S. fishing industry during 
the remainder of 1949, according to the 
third quarterly outlook report released 
October 17 by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Prospective large supplies of fishery 
products, augmented by increased im- 
ports and decreased exports, and ample 
quantities of other foods in the market— 
particularly meats—are given as the 
basis for the prediction. 

Supplies of fish will remain plentiful 


throughout the last quarter of 1949 al- 


though fishing activities in most areas 
will decline with the winter season. Hold- 
ings of frozen fishery products are near 
record levels for this time of year and 
stocks of canned fishery products are in 
fair to good supply. In foreign trade, 
the report shows that fishery exports 
from the United States have been small 
and imports large. The devaluation of 
foreign currencies may tend to increase 
this unbalance. 

The outlook reports specific business 
conditions and market situations in the 
fishery industry. It includes, a regional 
evaluation of the industry’s prospects for 
the quarter under headings of the vari- 
ous major fishery areas, such as New 
England, the Great Lakes, and the Pa- 
cific coast. 

Copies of the Quarterly Outlook of 
Marketing Fishery Products, October- 
December 1949, Fishery Leaflet 336b, can 
be obtained free from the Division of In- 
formation, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, Washington 25, D. C.” 


SHRIMP — Production of shrimp in 
this section increased 2,581 barrels last 
week over the previous one as 19,278 
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barrels were produced last week and 16,- 
697 barrels the previous one. However, 
the canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama received 2,394 less barrels 
shrimp last week than the previous one 
and the amounts received by them were 
6,393 barrels last week and 8,787 barrels 
the previous week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 21, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 8,564 barrels, including 5,434 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 1,516 
barrels, including 753 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 663 barrels, including 206 
barrels for canning; Florida (Apalachi- 
cola) 64 barrels, and Texas 8,471 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 94,000 pounds, and 
were approximately 810,000 pounds more 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,960,000 pounds less than 
one year ago. 


Cold storage holdings of shrimp on 
October 21, 1949 was 2,127,597 pounds. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 39,895 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending October 15, 1949 
which brought the pack for the season to 
329,120 standard cases as compared to 
386,870 standard cases canned during the 
same period last season. 


OYSTERS—The oyster season is slow- 
ly getting underway and not much head- 
way is expected as long as the weather 
is hot. 

Louisiana is making the best showing 
of any area in this section and she pro- 
duced 2,043 barrels oysters last week, 
which is 103 more barrels than the pre- 
vious week. Alabama reported 259 bar- 
rels oysters produced last week, Apa- 
lachicola, Florida 59 barrels and Texas 
203 barrels. 


The press has quoted Dr. Lewis Rad- 
cliffe, director, Oyster Institute of North 
America as saying that this season’s new 
oyster crop will be one of the best on 
record and he should know because he is 
considered as an authority on the bi- 
valves. 


HARD CRABS—The production of 
hard crabs in this section for the week 
ending October 21, 1949 was as follows: 

Louisiana 171,939 pounds; Mississippi 
5,500 pounds and Alabama 1,852 pounds, 
whereas the previous week Louisiana 
produced 194,844 pounds; Mississippi 
1,125 pounds and Alabama 830 pounds. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF CARIB- 
BEAN FISHERIES INSTITUTE—The 
Gulf and Caribbean Fisheries Institute 
will hold its second annual meeting No- 
vember 15-18, 1949, in Miami Beach, 
Florida, at the Hotel Robert Richtor. 

The purpose of the Institute and of the 
meeting is the discussion of the biological 
and economic potentialities of the Gulf 
and Caribbean fisheries. One session spe- 
cifically will be devoted to marketing and 
transportation problems in both the Gulf 
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and Caribbean area, and import and ex- 
port developments in the Caribbean 
islands also will be discussed. Other spe- 
cial sessions will consider the oyster in- 
dustry in the Gulf and Caribbean area. 
Representatives of Cuba and the Baha- 
mas will discuss in the “Caribbean Fish- 
eries Session” their specific problems, 
while the Louisiana menhaden industry, 
the Florida mullet fishery, and the Flor- 
ida sponge industry will be discussed in 
the “Gulf Fisheries Session.” 


HOT PINEAPPLE SUSPECTED 
IN WAREHOUSE FIRE 


A warehouse of the Barron-Gray Pack- 
ing Co., San Jose, California, was partly 
destroyed by fire on the night of October 
23, about 30,000 cases of canned fruit 
being ruined, along with damage to 
building and equipment. Preliminary 
estimates place the loss at approximately 
$200,000. This concern, a subsidiary of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
received a shipment of pineapple from 
The Dalles, Oregon the day before, this 
being part of a bargeload of the fruit 
towed from the Hawaiian Islands and up 
the Columbia River. This was listed as 
“hot pineapple” by striking longshore- 
men and police are investigating the pos- 
sibility of arson. 


APPLE ICE CREAM 


“Apple ice cream could well be one 
of the popular flavors of the month”, is 
the way Prof. J. C. Hening, food scientist 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
describes a new product recently de- 
veloped at the Station. 


Attempts have been made in the past 
to impart the delicate flavor of well-rip- 
ened apples to ices and ice cream, but 
none of them have proved entirely satis- 
factory. A new method for producing ap- 
ple juice and apple juice concentrate 
worked out by the food scientists at Gen- 
eva is the starting point for the new 
frozen product. 

The new idea involves the addition of 
ascorbic acid or vitamin C dissolved in 
apple juice to apples immediately before 
they are ground and pressed for juice. 
This results in a juice with a pleasing 
natural flavor and good color. Freezing 
this juice and removing the ice by a proc- 
ess originated at the Station gives an ap- 
ple juice concentrate having more than 
two and a half times the soluble solids 
content of the regular juice. 


The apple ice cream is made by blend- 
ing 29 per cent of the new apple juice 
concentrate with an ice cream mix con- 
taining 14 per cent milk fat, 10 per cent 
milk solids not fat, and 15 per cent 
sugar. A good mild-flavored ice cream 
was also obtained by using 35 per cent of 
the apple juice. The juice or the con- 
centrate are added at the freezer after 
the mix is partly frozen. Ices may also 
be prepared from this new type of juice 
cr concentrate. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 4, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1949—Dinner Meet- 
ing, Old Guard Society, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1949—Corn Borer 
Meeting, National Canners Association, 
Raw Products Bureau, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 14- DECEMBER 16, 
1949 — Short Course in Agriculture, 
School of Agriculture, University of 
Delaware, Newark Del. 


NOVEMBER 14-15, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949 — 36th An- 
nual Convention, Association of Pacific 
Fisheries, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 


Calif. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1949—Sectional Old 
Guard Banquet, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-7, 1949—45th Annual 
Meeting, American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, 


DECEMBER 5, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


October 31, 1949 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
Ne 

DECEMBER 12-14, 1949 — Annual 
Meeting, Canned Foods Association of 
Ontario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 12-14, 1949 — Fifth An- 
nual Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Pennsylvania State College, Nittany 
Lion Inn, State College, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-27, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1950 — Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 28-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 27, 1950 — Mid-Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 
N. Y. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel,. Chicago, Il. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 13-24, 1950— Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 15-17, 1950— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 20-21, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. — sv. 1.65-1.75 APPLE SAUCE 
cannery unle IDWEST Ne. 1.251.385 N. Y., Pa., Va., MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.45-1.60 4 sv. 1.10-1.15 Fey., 1.10-1.15 
No. 303 1.25-1.40 1.35-1.40 No. 2 1.25-1.35 
VEGETABLES No. 1 1.00-1.05 3 sv. 1.10-1.20 No. 10 6.00-6.50 
MARYLAND No. 10 8.00-8.50 8.50 APRICOTS 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.40-1.55 1.00 10.00 Halves, Fey., No. 2.50-2.70 
No. 303 1.35 No. 303 1.00 3 sv. 7.25-7.50 No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 No. 2 1.15-1.20 No. 10 Ex. Std., 4 SV. sss 6.25-6.75 Choice, No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
ORAS Dis: Bccsscscacl 1.30-1.35 No. 10 6.75-7.00 No. 10, Std., 3 sv. 6.00-6.25 No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2 1,20-1.40 Std., No. 10 6.00 5.50 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2.......1.40-1.55 Mipwest SWEETS No. 10 7.00-7.15 
1.05-1.10 1.20-1.30 2.50 Fey., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled... 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 95 1.35 Ch., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled. 
N. Y., Fey., Cut gr., 4 sv., . 7.75 No. 2 1.70 Choice, Wh., Unpeeled........ss:00 "2.15 
No. 10 8.75 . .95-1.00 5 sv. 1.35 Fey., No. 1 T 1.85 
wv., Std., NO. 2 1.40 No. 2 1.10-1.15 Ungraded 1.55 3.15 
No. 10 7.00 No. 10 6.75 1.20 -10.60 
No. 10 8.75 AOR  siiititenceetictshe 90- .95 4 sv. 1.10 No. 2% 2.95-3.05 | 
Fey., Cut Wax, 4 sv., No. 2........ 1.65 East 5 sv. 1.00 No. 10 10.20 
No. 10 8.25 Fey., Shoe Peg, No. 2.......... 1.65-1.70 No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 sv. wu. 5.75-6.00 PEACHES 
Ex. Std., Cut, 5 sv., No. 1.35 No. 308 1.50 1.15 Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.40-2.50 
No. 10 6.75 1.45 1.05 No. 10 8.25-8.40 
WISCONSIN No. 303 1.35 5.50 Choice, No. 24 2.10-2.35 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, Gr., 2 sv.......000 2.15 Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.40-1.60 NorTHWEST No. 10 7.50-7.75 
4 sv. 1.65 1.35-1.45 Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75+1.80 1.90-2.00 
1.45 No. 10 8.00-8.50 4 sv. 1.50-1.55 No. 10 6.70-6.85 
5 sv. 1.30-1.35 1.15-1.25 POTATOES, Sweet PEARS 
Std., Cut, 5 sv. 1.25 " 1.05-1.15 Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sqe.s. 1.721% Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%4..2.85-3.05 
No. 10, Fey., Cut, 2-3 Sv. 9.50 No. 10 7.25-7.50 No. 2%4 1.85 2.60-2.70 
5 sv. 6.25 1.05-1.10 No. 10 6.50 1.60-1.85 
OzaRKS Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.35-1.50 Dry, No. 2% 1.70 Std., No. 2.35-2.50 
Std., Cut, No. 2 wcrc 1.05-1.15 Se 1.20-1.35 No. 10 5.50-6.25 No. 1 T 1.52% 
_ Std., Cut No. 2 .... «1,251.30 No. 10 7.00-8.00 No. 3, Vac. 1.70 PINEAPPLE 
EXAS -85- .90 Texas, Chunks, Ex. hy. sy., 
Whole, No. 2, Fey., 3 2.00 BOB: 1.00-1.15 2% 1.15-1.20 No. 2 2.25 
2, F No. 2 1.10-1.25 "3.90 Broken, SI., Ex. hy. sy. No. 10....9.50 
ut, No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. 5 No. 10 6.50-7.00 * 
we. 128 Std., No. 1 “85 Fey., No. 2%........ JUICES 
Std., 5 sv 1.10 APPLE 
No. 303 Texas No 2 8714 
No. 10, Fey., 1-2-3 SV. 8.00 No. 2 1.00-1.10 B 95 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 6.50 No. 10 6.25 SPINACH 32 oz. glass 1.60 
Std. 5.50 Balto., Fey., No. 2 wc 1.25-1.45 46 oz. tin 2.10 
BEANS, LIMA PEAS No. 2% 1.65-1.85 CITRUS, BLENDED 
Md., No. 1, 80% fessessssseus 1.30-1.35 MARYLAND, ALASKAS No. 10 5.50-6.75 Fla. Out 
No. 303, 60 to 80% 1.60 Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 2 1.30 Calif. Sw., NO. 2 1.50 
No. 2 1.80-1.90 Bes .90 No. 2% 1.60 46 oz. 3.25 ‘ 
No. 10 10.25 No. 2 0 No. 10 5.25 ORANGE 
Wis. No. 303 Tiny eS 2.60 No. 10 7.25-7.50 Ozark, Fey., No. sccsidbaaaidis 1.15-1.20 Fla. Out 
Small 4 sv. 7.50 No. 2% 1.50 Calif., 1.65-1.70 
Medium 915 - No. 10 5.25 46 oz. 3.95 
2.65 No. 2 1.15  ?OMATOES BE. Wer NO. 1.00-1.10 
Small No. 10 6.50-6.75 2.25-2.30 
Medium 2.40 Sta "30 Tri-States, Std., No. 1 -80- .85 46 02. 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 2....1.75 No. 303 1.10-1.15 No. 10 
West Coast, Gr., No. 308....2.35-2.45 N 10 5768.25 No. 2 1.15-1.25 Tri-State, No. 2 1.00-1. 
No. 2 2.45-2.60 No. 1.60-1.70 46 02. 2.15-2.25 
Std., Ungraded, 1.00 Mid-West. Fey. 57% 
No. 10 12.50-13.50 No. 10 a: on No. 10 5.75-6.50 id-West, , 
80% Gr., No. 808 2.15-2.35 Ex. Now .90-1.00 12 oz. 79 
No. 2 2.2542.50 MARYLAND, SWEET No. 2 1.40-1.50 No. 2 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 No. 303, Fey., Ungraded.............. 1.30 No. 2% 2.00-2.15 46 02. 2.15-2.40 
BEETS Ex. Std. 1.20 No. 10 7.00-7.50 Calif., Fey., No. 2.......0 1.0214-1.07% 
East Fey., Cut, No. Std. 1.00 Midwest, Fey., No. 2. 46 02. 2.252.382 
No. 10 4.75-5.50 No. 2, Std., Ungraded.......... 1.10 RR 1.45-1.65 No. 10 4.15-4.25 
1.10 No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded..........1.25 No. 10 7.25 FISH 
No. 10 4.75 Fey., 4 Sv., NO. 8.50 1.30-1.835 CRABMEAT ‘ 
Fey., Sliced, No. 2.....c-ss00 1.20-1.30 Ex Std., 3 sv., No. 10....ccrcccrcssseee 8.50 N. Y., Ex. Std., No. 2..........1.40-1.50 6% oz., Claw 3.95 . 
No. 10 5.50 4 sv. 7.75 No. 2% 2.00 White 4.95 
No. 2, Fey. Wh., 10/0. 1.50 5 sv. 7.00 6.50-7.00 White, Jumbo Lump 5.95 
20/0 1.95 Ter added 7.00-7.25 Pa. Fcy., Wh., No. 2 OYSTERS 
50/0 2.60 No. 10, Std., Ungraded 6.50 1.40-1.60 Gulf, 43% oz. 4.25 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 New York, Sweets Std., No. 2 1.25  SALMON—Per Case 
No. 2% 1.25 No. 2, Fey., 2 SV. 2.25 Ozarks, Std., No. 2 1.15-1.25 Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ Nominal 
No. 10 4.25 sv. 1.75-1.85 .80 15.00 
Diced, No. 2 1.05 No. 10 9.00-9.25 No. 2 1.15 Med. Red., No. 1 Tors 20.50-21.00 
No. 10 4.75 4 sv. 1,55-1.70 1 1.45-1.50 12.50 
Sliced, No. 2 1.15 No. 10 8.50 No. 2% 2.25-2.30 Pink, No. 1 T... 16.00 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 5_ sv. 1.40-1.50 No. 10 8.25 ¥4's, Flat ws. 10.50-11.00 
No. 2, Wh., 20/0 1.70-1.75 Ungraded 1,50-1.65 Std., No. 303 1.20 Chums, No. 1 T 15.00 
40/0 2.25 No, 2, EX, Std., 3 SV. 1.40 No. 1.60 9.00-10.00 
No. 10, 60/0 6.00 No. 10 8.00 No. 10 6.00 Sockeye, No. 1 T 25.50 
120/0 8.00 1.30 TOMATO CATSUP 16.00 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........... 95 No. 10 7.50 Md., Ex. Std., 14 02. sc..1.55-1.60 SARDINES—Per Case 
No. 10 4.75 5 sv. 1.20 WN. ¥., 14 451.50 Maine, %4 Oil Keyless 7.00 
CARROTS Mid-West, 14 02., Fey. Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 
1.00 Mipwest ALASKAS Ex. Std. 1.30-1.35 Tomato Sauce 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 No. 308, Fey., 3 1.25-1.30 4.00 e |» 
Diced, No. 90 No. 308, Ex. Std., 3 1.20-1.25 FRUITS SHRIMP 
No. 4.50 1.0744-1.121% APPLES 5 oz., Small 3.75 
Wis., se. 90 5 sv. 1.02%4-1.07% Va., BL. Plea, No. Withdrawn Medium ........ 4,.25-"5.75 
No. 10 4.75 006; 1.00 Pa., No. 2 1.42% 4.65-*6.25 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2 .......... 95 No. 2, Foy., 1 SV. ....cccccrserseeeed-50°2.60 No. 10 7.85-7.75 Jumbo 4.95-*6.75 
Fey., No. 10 4.50 2 sv. 2.35 Reo Ws Me 26D. ct 8.25 * Cleaned—back vein removed. 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—8 - 80 gal. and 10 - 60 gal. stainless clad jacketed 
Kettles, guaranteed condition; Rebuilt Wrap-Around Labeler for 
#1, #2, #2 to #10 cans; Four Horizontal Retorts; Six Ayars 
8-pocket Pea and Bean Fillers for 300 x 407 cans. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


‘WANTED—Bodymaker Mechanic, experienced, for set-up and 
maintenance, in medium size New England can plant. Write 
full experience. Adv. 49118, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Permanent position with large, well estab- 
lished canning plant in South Texas for young quality-control 
man, with experience in tomato products, dry packs, vegetables, 
preserves and ambitious to develop new products. Apply stating 
age, experience, past salaries and expected salary, and when 
available. Adv. 49119, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
Plant equipped with modern equipment suitable for packing 
nearly all vegetables grown in Valley, and citrus juices. All 
buildings of Hollow Tile construction, with floors at car level. 
Main building housing equipment is 200’ x 300’, main ware- 
house 120’ x 140’, additional warehouse 50’ x 72’. Railroad sid- 
ing. Adv. 49113, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Financial trouble forces sale of small fruit and 
vegetable canning plant in deep South. Equipment in perfect 
condition, plenty of labor, fine grower relations. 600 cases per 
day capacity. Give-away price. Adv. 49114, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE —Complete Canning Plant located Piedmont, 
South Carolina, center largest peach growing section in the 
country. Machinery like new, housed in excellent building, 
about 30,000 feet floor space, large cooling room, adequate water 
and sewer connections; all ready to go. P. O. Box No. 6, Gram- 
ling, S. C. 


FOR SALE—Lee Stainless Steel Kettles; 5-50 gal. Stainless 
Jacketed Type C Tilting Kettles, with stands, valves; immediate 
delivery, considerably less than cost. Adv. 49120, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—(1) Berlin Chapman slat type Cooker, 32 ft. 
long 5 ft. wide, sometimes used for cooling; (1) Berlin Chap- 
man Continuous Cooker (Super) #2 & #2% can size, holding 
capacity 1,000 cans. Both the above priced reasonable. Located 
in Indiana. Adv. 49121, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — Rotary Pressure Cooker and Cooler required. 
Cook variable, up to 40 minutes at 12 lbs. pressure, speed about 
50 cans a minute. Must be in first-class condition. Write P. O. 
Box 1411, Nassau, Bahamas. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager or Superintendent. 
Offer unusual diversified canning experience. Quality packer all 
lines vegetables, fruits, juices, dry packs and specialties. Well 
qualified in administration and assuming operations responsibil- 
ity. Also sales management experience. Available after Octo- 
ber 1. Adv. 49111, The Canning Trade. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Nek 


INTERESTED IN PACKING dry pack or other items on con- 
tract basis. Modern plant, strictly sanitary. Adv. 49116, The 
Canning Trade. 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 7th edition 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 
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NATIONAL CANNERS’ 


1949 
DIRECTORY 


LIST OF THE CANNERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION from authoritative sources. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date. _Lists cor- 
rected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. 


Distributed Free to members of the NATIONAL 
CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Sold to the Trade at $2.00 
per copy, postage prepaid 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Address all orders to the 


National Canners’ Association 
1739 H. Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it Handy—you’ll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 
PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street,  BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 
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——SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE REAL STUFF 


A red-headed Irish boy once applied for a position 
in a messenger office. The manager, after hiring 
him, sent him on an errand in one of the most fashion- 
able districts. Half an hour later the manager was 
called to the phone and the following conversation took 
place: 

“‘Have you a red-headed boy working for you?” 

“Well, this is the janitor at the Oakwood Apart- 
ments, where your boy came to deliver a message. He 
insisted on coming in the front way, and was so persis- 
tent that I was forced to draw a gun.” 

“Good heavens! You didn’t shoot him, did you?” 

“No, but I want my gun back.” 


“Yassah,” said the little colored boy. ‘I’se named 
for my parents. Daddy’s name was Ferdinand and 
Mammy’s name was Liza.” 

‘“‘What’s you name, then?” 

“Ferdiliza.” 


Husband—For Heaven’s sake, Mary, why did you 
tell your mistress what time I got in last night when 
I told you not to? 

Maid—I didn’t. She asked me what time you came 
home and I said I was too busy getting breakfast to 
look at the clock. - 


Little David: Dad, what are ancestors? 

Dad: Well, son that means your relations that have 
gone before you. I’m one, and your grandad is another. 

David: Then why do people go around bragging 
about them so much? 


Sonny: Say, Dad, what does argument pro and con 
mean? 

Dad: Well, my boy, pro is your convincing and un- 
answerable statement, while con is the contemptible 
dribble of the other fellow. 


OUT OF THE RUNNING 


Prison Visitor (sympathetically): Now, my good 
man, what brought you here? 

Convict: Mistaken confidence. 

“Really—In whom were you deceived?” 

““Myself—I thought I could run faster!’ 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Neg = Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CIEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cs Hoopeston, III. 
f. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. agg Hoopeston, III. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Com y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. agg Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


. Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cop, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Pa. 


Consult the advertisements for details 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co: 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, ete. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Ma. = 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, ‘Tetienaselen Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indi lis, 
Lee Metal Products Pat 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


., Hoopeston, Ill, 
timore, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., tes. Balthnece, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ml. 
Morral Eros., Morral, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co.. Wastminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., "Nestminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. — Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. — Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. neg Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. as Hoopeston, Ill, 
F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Ckapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. as Hoopeston, Ill. 
F,. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba’*imore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cop, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York a 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, ‘Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
ae King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minnea: lis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., ord, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ROBINS CONTINUOUS SPINACH 
BLANCHER AND FEEDER 


We also manufacture Spinach 
Coolers, Washers, Sand Tumblers, 
Trimming Tables, etc. 


Write for Copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 


CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


841 
in use in 1928 


1376 
in use in 1933 


in use in 1938 


2833 


in use in 1943 


4047 


in use in 1948 


USE—TO IMPROVE QUALITY, 
INCREASE PROFIT AND MEET 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY | 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 
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You already know how U. S. Savings Bonds are building future 
security for each Bond holder. You know that at maturity each 
Bond will return $4 for every $3 he invests. 


But have you realized how much you can help to as- 
sure the future security of your company by vigorously 
promoting your Payroll Savings Plan? 


IT WORKS TWO WAYS 

First—by boosting employee-participation in the Plan, you in- 
crease the security, stability, and effectiveness of your personnel 
group. More than 20,000 companies with Payroll Savings know 
that corporate success is tied directly to the security of its indi- 
vidual employees. Your workers who invest in Bonds as a hedge 
against their own personal financial contingencies wil] enjoy 
greater peace of mind—will be more contented, more careful, and 
more productive on the job. Your company will benefit from the 
resulting decrease in absenteeism, labor turnover, and accidents. 


Secondly—you help to strengthen the national economy from 
which your company must continue to draw its profits. Bond 
dollars represent a tremendous backlog of deferred purchasing 
power—dollars that will buy your products in the years to come! 


Furthermore, Savings Bond sales spread our national debt. 


FIVE STEPS THAT BUILD SECURITY 


1. See that a top management man sponsors the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the employee organizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets and run stories and edi- 
torials in company publications to inform employees of the Plan’s 
benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass once a year, to sign up 
participants. 


These first four steps should win you 40-60% participation. 
Normal employee turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the time he is hired, to sign up. 


The experience of companies throughout the nation indicates 
that at least half of your employees can be persuaded to join— 
without high-pressure selling. All the help you need is available 
from your State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, Savings 
Bonds Division. He is listed in your phone book. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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